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were first numbered,  that the frontier was  closed and a
poet in one deservedly immortal couplet summed it all up:
Across the plains where once there roamed the Indian
anddthe Scout,
The Swede with alcoholic breath sets rows of cabbage out.
By that time it was easy to be sentimental about both
the "Indian and the Scour. Little boys, all over the white
world, played in Indian dress and,^ reckless of historical
accuracy, imported into the forest habitat of Seneca or
Mohican the magnificent but, in that environment, quite
impossible feather headdress of the Sioux or the Nez Perce.
Buffalo Bill, from a scout became a circus turn. Deadwood
was carried all over Europe to delight the populace and,
while the last veterans of the old circus West were dying,
the movies were born to make the American Sherwood
Forest part of the world's great legends.
But the serio-comic ending of the great western movement
should not blind us to its importance. It was one of the
most decisive campaigns in world history; won in nearly
three hundred years of ceaseless battle. And the unity
of the great, central, fertile and fantastically rich mass of
North America had been fought for desperately, successfully.
The almost invisible and practically impotent federal
government of 1861 had stood one of the most desperate
ordeals by battle that modern history has seen. Those political
institutions that seemed incapable of minimum order, minimum
efficiency, that political system which seemed a mere amuse-
ment answered the question put by Lincoln, whether "a nation
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that
ail men are created equal...,can long endure." It did endure
and the losers in the great battle, with their bitter sense
of defeat and their more bitter sense of exploitation and
betrayal by the victors after their defeat, accepted the
judgment of arms. ^ It was Jefferson Davis who, at the end
of his long apologia for his cause and himself, put the
motto Esto p&rpetua. However bitterly the ex-President
of the Confederate States of America may have felt, none
of his fellow-Southerners have ever again attempted to undo
that "more perfect union" promised in 1789 by the Consti-